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A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


Br WILLIAM CYPLES. 


CHAPTER L—VISITORS AT WISETON. 


In many of the pleasant nooks of the south-eastern 
coast nestle sleeping villages which even yet 
answer to the sketches of England in the old days. 
The scene there is still purely pastoral. A Sabbath 
quiet always seems to rest on the hill-enclosed 
spots ; and the people inhabiting them lead homely, 
leisurely lives, such as the old chroniclers suggest 
to be most proper for Englishmen. Very lovely 
looks the straggling cluster of white-walled, low- 
roofed cottages, half-hidden in orchards ; and, in 
certain seasons, the air is rich, not only with the 
salt perfume of the neighbouring sea, but also with 
the balmy scent of the hop-plant. A church spire 
you always find pointing its stony finger to heaven ; 
and generally a loose glitter of windows, and the 
smoke of larger chimneys somewhere among the 
trees, tell where lives the lord of the place, in 
mansion, hall, or abbey—for the society remains as 
rustically aristocratic as the scene itself remains pas- 
toral. Wiseton was one of these charming spots, and 
we need not delay by further describing it in detail. 
Artists often came to paint it, which, no doubt, 
was one reason why the arrival of two strangers 
at the little village public-house, late in the after- 
noon of the day on which our story opens, had not 
attracted more notice. Another reason for this 
was, that the population was busily getting through 
with its own work, in anticipation of a curious kind 
of local ceremony the next day. 

‘The Thread-cutting to-morrow, did you say, 
landlord? I had forgotten the date;’ and the 
speaker, a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, the 
younger of the two visitors, though he had reached 
the middle age, lowered his brown, sun-tanned face 
meditatively towards his breast. 

‘A very queer custom it is. Do the folks still 
think Sir Mark Dayton would lose the estates, if 
the scissors slipped?’ asked the other guest, a little 


bustling personage, whose black eyes were bright 
VOL. Vv. 


enough for one-and-twenty, but whose white locks 
confessed to sixty at the least. 

‘Well, I suppose he would, ‘sir—wouldn’t he?’ 
was the bald, fat landlord’s answer, raising his eye- 
brows as he mechanically wi his tar-stained 
hands upon his rough, dirtyapron ; for he combined 
boat-repairing in a yard at the back with his other 
duties, and had been hurriedly summoned to chat 
with his guests. He seemed astonished that any 
doubt should be thrown upon the traditional 
opinion referred to. 

‘Ha, ha!—it won’t be in that way he’ll lose 
them,’ was the previous speaker's reply, looking 
away towards his friend ; but the latter had leaned 
himself against the side of the diamond-paned 
window, and was still gazing downwards, as though 
in deep thought. 

‘No, it ain’t very likely, as long as they keep 
the scissors sharp, which no doubt is looked to,’ 
chuckled the landlord, by way of making himself 
agreeable. 

The singular custom to which this talk alluded 
will be fully explained hereafter. . 

‘And you say the estates are well managed?’ 
inquired the elder gentleman. 

‘Very well indeed, sir; and everybody knows 
Sir Mark has the best o’ luck. Everything goes 
well wi’ him, sir’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ broke in the other, coming 
forward a pace or two, and turning a pair of singu- 
larly mild blue eyes upon the speaker. ‘I have no 
doubt he manages the property well. He is a good 
business-man, I am sure.’ 

* None better, sir.’ 

‘ Well, that is as it may be,’ rather tartly observed 
the more talkative visitor. ‘ Still unmarried, you 
said 

- That is what folks will have it is his only bit o’ 
bad-luck, not to have met wi’ a lady good enough 
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for his wife. The Lodge ’d be a bit happier place 
for him, I should say, sir, if he had a few children 
in it, 

‘Was there never a rumour of—— No, never 
mind ;’ and the blue-eyed gentleman abruptly 
checked himself. 

‘You mean, sir, may be, about his ing wi’ 
Lady Kate Wykeham?’ hastily responded the 
gossiping landlord. ‘But there’s bin a score 0’ 
rumours like that in my time; and I dunnot 
think there was much more foundation for one 
than another.’ 

**Lady Kate? That would be the daughter of 
Lord Wykeham?’ proceeded the landlord’s last 
interlocutor. 
Lord Wykeham’s sister, sir. Ah, you 
would be thinking o’ the old lord ; but he has bin 
dead a goodish bit. I should guess, sir, you knowed 
— some time ago, an’ haven't bin over 
y. 

‘There, you see ; you are going too far, Stephen,’ 
came as a mysterious caution from the elder to the 
younger visitor—‘I fancy we are keeping you 
from your work, my man; we won't detain you 
any longer,’ he added, addressing the landlord. 

‘I hope I haven’t given any offence?’ pleaded 
that person in some em ent, rubbing his 
hands eagerly in his apron. 

‘Certainly not—none at all, said the tall 
gentleman, who, however, himself looked rather 
uneasily towards his friend. 

‘Oh, all right; there is no harm done.—Re- 
member, my eggs must be poached, not boiled in 
the shell ;’ and the bustling speaker hastened the 
landlord’s steps towards the door, literally pushing 
him out of his own apartment. ° 

The decent, well-intentioned host went back to 
his boat-repairing in a very puzzled mental con- 
dition. It was not surprising to him that visitors 
should be somewhat curious about Sir Mark Day- 
ton, for he was the great personage of Wiseton ; 
still, the inquisitiveness of present guests was 
not of the ordinary kind, nor were their manners. 
They had driven over in a closed carriage from the 
neighbouring town, though the weather was very 
fine, and the distance not more than two miles, 
and their first question was, how long had he lived 
in the place. His answer, that he only kept 
the public for some dozen years, seemed in some 
way to reassure them ; and though they had only 
been there about an hour, he been sent for to 
their room twice, and fifty questions at the least 
had been put to him about Sir Mark, some of them 
shewing that the gentlemen had a previous acquaint- 
ance with the locality. The carriage, too, been 
ont back, and ow 
of remaining where they were for the night. 
Why, the landlord asked himself, should they’ be 
80 curious about Sir Mark Dayton and his estates? 
It is, however, desirable that the reader should 
himself become a little inquisitive on these points 
and with a view to securing that result, we will 
supply a few particulars before going further. 

very body agreed, as the village host had hinted, 
that the baronet was a “ee and most lucky 
man, but—— It is in that ‘ but, we suppose, that 
much of whatever interest there may Me in this 
narrative lies. He was master of the Dayton 
estate, one of the best properties in that neighbour- 
hood, and occupant, of course, of Dayton Lodge, 
the mansion to the left of the Wiseton coach-road, 
which any beholder would say was too modestly 


named for its grandeur ; and he was also under- 
stood to have another large estate in Yorkshire. 
In some cases, after every outward condition of 
happiness is granted, a bodily ache or some eccen- 
tricity of disposition is added, which burlesques all 
the rest. But Sir Mark Dayton was neither an 
invalid nor a recluse. Occasionally, he a 

in his red jacket in the hunting-field, and the par- 
tridge and the pheasants knew the crack of his 
gun ; no magistrate attended more regularly to the 
and no estate was better managed 
than his own. 

Nearly all that puzzled 
taking our cue from the landlord), resolved itself 
into the one fact—that Sir Mark was, as the ladies 
of the county phrased it, ‘alone’ at the 
Servants, of course, the baronet had in ond an 
it was hardly to be expected that one in his position 
need be without friends: but there was no Lady 
Dayton. It is only proper to say that the fault of 
this did not rest with the women ; they were totally 
without blame, for they had laboured hard, and done 
their very best, to remedy it. Sir Mark had been 
laid siege to by more than one generation. Indom- 
itable ladies, who had failed with him themselves 
in their youth, had returned to the attack twenty 

ears after with their daughters. Blondes had 

een tried—so had brunettes: timid, large-eyed 
creatures had been artfully set in ambuscade for 
him in corners of the -room ; ing belles 
had been boldly pushed forward at the féte, on the 
race-course, and at the meet of the hounds ; plain 
women, blue-stockings, and even widows in 
turn, recklessly tried their chances. But Sir Mark 
was now over fifty, and the women, growing 
wearied, had slackened in their pursuit, and the 
men were even forgetting to joke them abouf their 
non-success. Undoubtedly, there was somethi 
unnatural in this. Why should a man in 
health, with a title to transmit, and rolling in 
wealth, for ever remain single? We will be honest 
enough to add that the men, although they con- 
tended it was only another, and the crowning 
proof of Sir Mark’s luck, did not in reality under- 
stand it ong women. The most 
apparently philosophical explanation given was, 
o hat generalisation by somebody, which said the 
baronetcy was a nephew’s title, founded on the facts 
that Sir Mark, some twenty-three years before, had 
succeeded to a bachelor uncle, Sir Arthur by name ; 
and that he also had a nephew, Mr Walter Dayton, 
to succeed him. ‘Thus it happened that, while 
everybody allowed that the baronet was the luckiest 
man they knew (for everything he touched pros- 
pered), there was always a qualifying ‘ but’ in their 
thoughts and words. 

‘Everybody in the place seems to be talking of 
the thread-cutting to-morrow. It is still open to 
any one who likes to go, I —— ? asked the 
elder of the two visitors some hours later. The 
landlord, who was smoking his pipe in the dim 
doorway, was startled from a reverie by this voice 
coming out of the evening dusk. His strange guests 
were returning from a stroll through the village, 
which, however, they did not commence until dusk 
had fallen. 


= about him (again 


*O yes, sir. There will be sure to be a good 
many there. Some always come over from the 
town, for the sake o’ the meat and beer ;’ and the 
host laughed a little. 

‘Why, you or I, but for our sex, might claim to 
handle the scissors,’ remarked the taller gentleman, 
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with a sad kind of humour in his voice, laying a 
hand on his friend’s shoulder. ‘We are the latest 
comers upon the estate.” 
‘Just so—ha, ha!’ scoffingly chuckled the other, 
turning half round upon the step at this joke. 
‘Miss Eddowes, sir, a very beautiful young lady, 


as Mrs Dunstan at the Elm Cottage is aunt to, and 


who is only just come here, is to cut the thread,’ 
said the landlord. ‘She is very pretty, and I dare- 
say some’ll go to look at her, he slyly added. 

‘Well, I have made up my mind to go; but it 
won't be to look at the beauty, however pretty she 
is, muttered the elder gen going forward 
into the house. 

‘It won't be the first time, sir, as you'll have 
seen it, or you wouldn’t have known about it bei 
the last-comer as has to cut the thread,’ remark 
the host to the other, who, turning from a lingering 
survey of the cottage-lights scattered here and there 
in the half-distinguishable orchards, brushed past 
him in the doorway. 

‘Eh! That is asking questions again, my 
man,’ exclaimed the gentleman addressed ; and the 
bustling cages came hurrying back along 
the passage. ‘Can't you content yourself with 
giving answers?—Come along, Stephen ;’ and he 
impatiently motioned for his companion to take 
precedence of him, himself stepping into the rear, 
as if to protect the other from the curiosity of 
the I beg para 

‘IT am sure on, gentlemen, 
stammered that person, uncovering his 


nitent] 
dh 


and slowly following in the wake of his mysterious 
ing further, 
= t, the door of which 


visitors. ey, however, without 
passed into their 
they shut behind 


CHAPTER IIl.—THE THREAD-CUTTING. 


It wanted but a few minutes of noon on the day 
following, and the entrance-hall of Dayton Lodge 
was already nearly filled with the gathering usual 
at this singular ceremony. At the lower end of the 
fine old apartment, divided from the upper by 
flight of broad white stone steps, huddl 
a crowd of the small tenantry and ordinary visitors 
from the neighbouring town ; while on the elevated 
part of the floor, beyond the dividing-line of the 
white steps, were seated, in chairs, some dozen 
ladies, and about as many selected individuals of 
the age sex, Among these local a the 
village clergyman was made conspicuous his 
dress ; the gossip of the crowd intimated that the 
semi-professional-looking gentleman at his side 
was ; and the active 
personage pretending to be so v at a small 
table with ents and saktien, Wee Mr Bilk, 
the baronet’s lawyer. But attention was mainly 
concentrated upon a young lady of singularly attrac- 
tive beauty, who was seated nearly in the centre of 
the privileged group. The whi of the admir- 
ing spectators identified her as Miss Eddowes ; and 
from the same source it was easily to be learned that 
the two elderly ladies near her, and beyond whom 
her conversation did not extend, were her aunts, 
the occupants of Elm Cottage, wherever that might 
be. It could not have been denied by the vainest 
lady present that Miss Eddowes was the belle of 
the gathering ; and it was difficult not to construe 
a certain vivacity of manner the beauty shewed as 
a symptom that she was herself aware of the fact. 


The only object which successfully divided the. 


a 
together | all 


public notice with this yo lady was a v 
curious article, looki of slate, 
standing at the head of the white steps : it was an 
antique embroidery-frame, hig hly polished and 
elaborately carved ; but, i of the half-formed 
pattern of flowers to be looked for in the centre, 
only three separate and almost imperceptible 
of those with the shining 
snapping of those with the ini 
scissors, partly protruding from the old morocco 
case lying beside the frame, which constituted the 
ceremony of the day. 

Just as the clock to strike the hour, 
an inner side-door at the upper end of the hall was 
opened, and a ay mes. rather tall, and 
somewhat —_— ooking gentleman entered: it was 
Sir Mark nm; and he was closely followed by 
a handsome youns fellow, his nephew, who was 
visiting with him. The { man was received as 
he had a right to expect—the ‘upper ten’ (or twenty) 
rose, courtesying and bowing; and the humbler 
Fe below the steps, shuffled about with 
their feet, and pulled their forelocks. Sir Mark 
bent graciously in return, and, after exchanging a 
word or two of greeting with those nearest him, 
waved his hand, as a signal to the lawyer, who 
was obsequiously awaiting the permission. 

The learned gentleman instantly picked up an 
ancient-looking parchment from the little table, 
advanced with it a step or two, made a bow, and 
began rapidly to read from it. It appeared to be 
a legal document; and, in quaint — » it 
related that a certain Lady Agnes Dayton, who, in 
the early of the eighteenth century, was the 
mistress of the estates, had made their ion 
involve the annual observance of this -cut- 
ting ceremony. The deed explained, in its own 
strange terms, that this was done to tuate the 
remembrance of a divine interposition, by which 
justice was vindicated, and wrong prevented, in the 
lifetime of the said Lady Agnes. From the par- 
ticulars related, it seemed that once upon a time 
her Ladyship charged one of her domestics with the 
commission of a serious offence ; and although the 

eged criminal stoutly protested innocence, Lady 
Agnes, who at the moment happened to be seated 
before her embroidery-frame, answered that she 
would not believe the plea even if a miracle hap- 
pened in proof of it. It was about as likely that 
what the culprit stated was true, she remarked, as 
that she should herself place the silk she held in 
her hand between the scissors, and yet that it should 
not be cut. Suiting the action tg the word, her 
Ladyship snapped at the silk with the sharp blades 
then in her fingers, and, wonderful to say, the thread 
would not sever, though the scissors closed on it three 
times. Further inquiry established the innocence 
of the cted person; and so struck was Lady 
Agnes with this, as she believed it, providential 
in’ ition, that she instituted it as an annual 
custom, that three threads of silk, in all time to 
come, should on that date be between the 
shears, convinced that, as they yielded to the 
blades year after year, it would prove more and 
more conclusively that their not doing so on that 
special occasion was the miracle she so recklessly 

Perhaps it was not, under these cir- 
cumstances, very extraordinary that the rustic 
dwellers thereabouts had come to believe that the 
ownership of the estates did, some way, literally 
hang upon the cutting of the three threads then 
visible in the antique before them. 
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‘The threads, it is provided, are to be cut by 
the last-comer on the estate,’ resumed the lawyer, 
having got to the end of the reading ; ‘and I am 
happy, Sir Mark, to present to you a young lady, 
now Visiting with one of your tenants, who answers 
to that requirement.—I now beg, Miss Eddowes, 
to offer you the scissors ;’ and Mr Bilk, once more 
bowi ped with his hand for those instruments. 
But the baronet’s nephew had been beforehand 
with him ; snatching them up in advance, he had 
divested them of their ancient sheath, and was 
advancing with them towards the blushing beauty, 
who had gracefully risen from her seat. 

‘We are sin ly fortunate, Miss Eddowes,’ 
remarked the baronet, fixedly surveying her, ‘in 
having the dulness of this formality 
the charm of so interesting an operator.’ e 
a put forth his hand to lead her towards the 

e. 


‘Will Sir Mark ro instruct me how to 
proceed ?’? murmured the heroine of the moment, 
with a flash of her splendid eyes from underneath 
their long lashes. 

‘It is only requisite to sever the threads stretched 
cross-wise by use of the scissors, answered the 

t man, pointing to them. 

‘Oh, then, it is only needed to place one’s fin 

through the handles, and—and’———._ The speaker 
to devote her whole attention to the scissors, 

which, for some reason or other, she could not 
properly get hold of. 

‘Ah! the handles are too big for your fingers,’ 
Sir Mark said, coming to her assistance. ‘There!’ 
gently pushing her taper digits into the proper 


4 ‘Thank you. I am ashamed at causing delay,’ 
Once more the flash hit the baronet’s face from 
—_ the lashes. ‘Now I shall manage, Sir 

‘Task = all to witness that the ceremony of 
severing the threads is duly performed!’ called out 

lawyer in an official voice. 

Miss Eddowes, in full sight of the spectators, 
advanced the ancient scissors, and the first thread 
snapped between the closed blades, the second did 
80, an 

‘It has not cut!’ was screamed in a shrill 
female voice, and at the same instant came the 
sound of falling glass, just as the third snap of the 
scissors was made. was consternation—every 
eye bent on the frame over which stooped Miss 

dowes, the scissors escaping from her fingers. 
While they looked, the third thread curling 
sharply away into two separate en By some 
most extraordinary accident, the scissors seemed to 
have taken the last strand of silk obliquely, and so 
did not cut it quite through ; but the tension had 
done the rest, completing the severance a second 
later. As the thread broke, a loud scream rang 
through the hall, in the same shrill tones as before, 
and, for a moment, those at the bottom of the 
apartment, and such as were seated on the right- 
hand side at the top, saw a female face at a side- 
window, in which a pane had been shivered. 
Even while they looked, the face grew deadly pale, 
and the woman fell backwards ; but they observed 
through the window that she was caught in the 
arms of a roughly-dressed man, who, lifting her, 
hurried away with his burden. 

‘What does this disturbance mean?’ inquired 
Sir Mark, appealing first to the lawyer. ‘It is a 
scandal !—How came you to permit it?’ he irately 


added, turning to the steward, standing half-way 


down the stone ste 

That person, who seemed as much amazed at 
the scene as his master, answered that he would 
inquire into it. 

* At once, if you please! What does it mean?’ 
the baronet angrily repeated. 

All was in confusion. Those at the bottom of 
the hall were hurrying to get outside, and all at 
the upper end had risen pell-mell, and were 
staring in embarrassment at the wondering and 
angry Sir Mark. 

‘I am very sorry that I did not succeed in 
cutting the thread,’ faltered Miss Eddowes, her 
cheeks very pale, and with eyes this time most 
naturally opened by surprise, as she retreated 

$ our on; pray, forgive me, Mi 
Eddowes,’ the man to say with a 
bow. ‘Of course, you are in no way to blame. 
Ha! your slender fingers, I suppose, though more 
than ful enough, had scarcely sufficient 
come? and he forced a smile to give point to 
the compliment. 

‘Will you excuse my stating, Sir Mark, that, 
however unpleasant such an interruption may be, 
no harm is done,’ deferentially interposed the 
lawyer. ‘The last thread was severed, as a 
hundred witnesses can prove, so that the legal 
conditions were complied with.’ 

‘Legal conditions, sir?’ resumed the baronet 
with a lofty stare, before which the lawyer bowed 
very low. ‘But let the steward come to my room 
on his return’—Turning to the others, he said, 
more lightly: ‘I am sorry, ladies and gentlemen, 
you have been annoyed.—It shews very bad 
arrangements on the _ of somebody to allow 
screaming and bawling here. Good-morning ;’ and 
he was quickly turning about, for his anger seemed 
to be returning. 

‘Good-morning, Sir Mark,’ was uttered in the 
softest accents ; and checking himself in his hasty 
movement, he again met the drooping glance of 
Miss Eddowes, an expression of much regret shew- 
ing itself upon her charming features. 

*I must in some way make amends to you for 
this annoyance, Miss Eddowes,’ the baronet at once 
exclaimed, and his eyes, with something akin to 
half-surprise in their look, seemed to linger upon 
her as he turned away. 

The fair courtesier went down lower and still 
lower; and then, as the great man, taking his 
nephew by the arm, passed out through the door 
by which he had entered, she as quickly straight- 
ened herself, and flung a proud glance round upon 
the little knot of vi gentry, upon whom the 
last words of the baronet seemed to have made a 

at impression, for they now bowed and courtesied 

. -morning,’ she said, with nearly as su 
a manner as Sir Mark himself; and ‘tae the 
white hand from which the glove had been removed 
upon the arm of one of her lexed aunts, she 
added : ‘Shall we go home? The two elderly 
women, who were evidently suffering much amaze- 
ment, both answered : (Yes, Lucy ;’ and having 
each made a low courtesy to their neighbours, they 
accompanied the gay, Se down the hall, on the 
way to their cottage. fore they had reached the 
door, Miss Lucy, whose ears, possibly, were keener 
om Se of her aged aunts, reddened on the 
cheeks. 
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‘To see how she manceuvred for Sir Mark to put 
the scissors in her hand !’ 

‘Yes; and rubbed her fingers against his when 
he did!’ 

‘Did you see the coquettish look she gave him 
when he turned 

* Such boldness !’ 

‘ Perfectly shameful !” 

These were several of the observations which 
followed her from the deferential ladies who had 
just been ee to her. Pausing on the 
threshold, the beauty drew herself up and hesitated, 
but the next instant she went forward with her 
wondering aunts. The lower class of visitors, they 
noticed, had already forgotten the interruption, and 
were noisily gathering about the servants’ premises, 
where bread-and-meat and beer were always pro- 
vided on those occasions for all who wished for 
them. 

In another part of the mansion, a different kind 
of scene was passing. 

‘A stranger, you say—a woman not known in 
the village! Do you let my cottages to persons 
who drop from the clouds, or rise out of the earth?’ 
the baronet was angrily inquiring, at that moment, 
in his own room. 

‘She has held the cottage for two or three 
months, Sir Mark, and nothing has occurred before 
this. There is a man living with her, who deals in 
birds,’ deprecatingly answered the steward. 

‘Let se hold it no longer, then—turn them 
out ; interfering in such a scandalous way ;’ and Sir 
Mark stamped his foot. 

‘The man who lives at the ry pleaded the 
steward, ‘and who is known to the villagers as 
Joe-of-the-Birds, told me the hall was full when 
they came up’—— 

‘Still, I don’t understand it,’ broke in the baronet. 
‘Why should she give way to such ridiculous 
excitement, even if the thread had not broken?’ * 

‘The woman—I hope you will excuse me, Sir 
Mark—the woman would fon heard of the thread- 
cutting from the villagers ; and they all foolishly 
believe that if the threads did not cut—of course, 
sir, it is very absurd—that in such ¢ase the estates 
would be forfeited. That fancy would most likely 
excite her’ 

‘Indeed !’ said the baronet, turning to his nephew 
on the hearth.‘ You hear what they think !’ he 
added. ‘I must seem to them only a holder of the 
property under most absurd conditions ;’ and he 
gave way to a laugh. ‘But she did swoon, you 
tell me, aware what 80 
ou usly done ?’ he continu ifting his eyes 
back the steward. 

‘The women crowding the co said she had 
not come round when [I left,’ eagerly answered the 
ste 

‘ Well, that shews she has a remnant of decency. 
I don’t exonerate you, Hughes, for it was scandal- 
ous. But there ; that will do, the baronet grandly 

nderstanding the sign a 
low obeisance, » ove at the door, however, he 
paused, and turned about again. 

‘Well?’ vee? inquired Sir Mark. 

‘I took the liberty of re-opening the Gray Stone 
Quarry yesterday, and it turns out beautiful.’ 

‘So ? should hope,’ was the calm answer ; and 
the baronet walked straight to one of the windows, 
and began to tap vacantly on one of the panes 
ie his finger-nail. No extent of good-luck could 


surprise this recipient, and his thoughts had evi- 
dently shifted to yom! cm else. Out backed the 
steward, and as he did so, he stumbled against 
another of the great man’s underlings, just entering 
the doorway, and to whom, in apologising for the 
apparent rudeness, he used the name of Mr Adams, 

e new-comer, a pale-faced, sickly-looking young 
man, was Sir Mark’s secretary. 

‘These letters want your signature,’ observed 
this person in an off-hand manner, advancing and 
"Ne a little heap of communications upon the 
table. 

Sir Mark turned, rather impatiently, it seemed, 
at sound of the fresh voice. ‘Don’t let this affair 
bother you, Walter, though it was very preposter- | 
ous, he said, addressing his nephew, who had 
crossed over to a mirror, and was busily re-arranging 
his cravat before it. ‘You can go into the cover 
alone, and have a shot ; I’ll join you. Take both 

ns.’ 

‘Yes, uncle; I know where they are,’ replied 
Walter Dayton, leaving the room. 

‘There is nothing particular in the letters ; the 
next post will do,’ the baronet said, turning to his 
secretary. ‘Don’t let me be interrupted at present, 

Having in this way got rid of those about him, 
he went to the hearth, and there commenced tapping 
on the mantel-piece with his finger, in the same wa: 
as he had done upon the window ; a trick whic 
seemed to be a habit with him. After a minute or 
two’s silence, he began muttering to himself: ‘Low- 
born, but still respectable, and as beautiful as the 

ighest!’ Another pause ensued, and then he 
suddenly turned away. ‘No, no; I should be a 
ily with a of the head. 

en Sir Mark, hi eatures 
clouded, went to the window, impatiently p el 
- ay one of its shining folds, and passed out upon 

e lawn to join his nephew in the cover, where 

the report of a gun had been already heard. 


HOME OF THE LOCUST. 


Very great curiosity has been recently excited by 
the appearance of locust-clouds in the neighbour- 
hood of Jaffa—the Joppa of the New Testament— 
where they have committed extraordinary devas- 
tations. No parts of the world, save the countries 
bordering on the Arctic and Antarctic Circles, are 
entirely from the visits of these voracious and 
terrible insects, which, as they march over the 
earth, produce the most startling transformations. 
‘Before them,’ says an ancient writer, ‘ the land is 
as the garden of the Lord ; behind them, a howling 
wilderness’ Take one of them up, and look at it 
singly, you would pronounce it far too insignificant 
to occasion the slightest uneasiness, not to speak 
of alarm and maddening terror. But the locust is 
the best of all illustrations of what may be effected 
by numbers. When, on the borders of the culti- 
vated country, he makes his appearance in small 
troops or bands, people not only make themselves 
merry, but likewise fat with him ; they take him, 
strip off his wings, fry him in oil, broil him on the 

idiron, when he tastes like a shrimp ; or pound 
fim with meal, and make cakes—not very savoury, 

thaps—of his bones. In what way St John ate 
is not stated, but was probably after being 
grilled, when, with the sweet wild-honey of Pales- 
tine, he constituted no bad food. Commentators 
and polemical writers have been desirous of altering 
the text, where it is said that the Baptist lived for 
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a while on locusts and wild-honey ; though why 
he should not have eaten what is still eaten every 
day all along the confines of Syria, throughout Bar- 
bary, in all parts of the Arabian i an 
in our colony at the Cape of Good Hope, it seems 
difficult to understand. 

The Hottentots used formerly to look out for 
the appearance of the locust-clouds as for a 
period of jubilee. Up to that time, they were 
ae po meagre, weak, and drooping in spirits ; 
but when their winged manna from the desert 
had descended among their habitations outs 
a few weeks, they became fat, strong, sleek, an 
frisky, so that they hardly looked like the same 
individuals. Im the Hindu-Chinese countries, 
where nature is bountiful to profusion in almost 
every variety of human food, the natives never- 
theless evince a strong preference for the locust 
family, since they fry crickets and grasshoppers 
in oil, and esteem them a great dainty. The Arabs 
of the desert, who exhibit the same penchant, are 
not a little nettled if you turn up your nose at 
their breakfast, and inquire whether a locust be 
not as good as an oyster, a crab, a lobster, or, if 
the traveller be a Frenchman, as a snail or a frog. 
We have an old proverb which says: ‘It never 
rains but it pours’ This is exactly the case 
with the locusts. If they presented themselves 
by hundreds of thousands, or even by millions, 

yple might contrive to them 

pounding, and baking by wailfut 
in ovens ; but usually, when they visit any region, 
it is in swarms and clouds which darken the 
whole atmosphere for miles ; and when they reach a 
= = they descend upon it with a noise like 

t of a wind, or the beatin g of innumerable 
drums in the di They conduct themselves, 
however, not like a disorderly rabble, but like a 
well-ordered army, with a Genghis, a Timur, or 

. a Napoleon at its head, marching forward in squa- 
drons and columns, without turning to the right 
hand or to the left, facing everything, overcoming 
evi ing, gnawing everything to pieces with their 
saw-like teeth. ey eat up everything green— 
the grass from the meadows, the leaves and bar 
from the trees, the blossoms and fruit from 

ens, the thatch from houses. Volney, in 
Imitation of the Hebrew pe observes that 
the plains before them look like a verdant car- 


; but when they had over it, eati 
and poi Fa with thet 


east. At first, a gentle murmur is heard high in 
the air; then a loud buzzing; then a low, continu- 


tudes extinguish the fires ; fill up the trenches with 
their bodies, and march over them; climb up the 
trees after the natives, whom they speedily bring 


d|to the ground—pour into the towns and 


invade the houses through doors and windows, 
crawl into the beds, cover the walls like tapestry, 
eating everything they can find, tumbling into the 
sugar-basins, plunging into the milk-jugs and tea- 
cups, making with the skirts of the gentlemen’s 
coats, filling their pockets, creeping up their 
sleeves, and down their necks, covering the skirts 
of the ladies’ dresses inside and out, spreading 
themselves over cradles, and what is worse, gnawi 

oly Land! 


Wy their little bills compared with the wholesale 
hter perpetrated by a vast drove of hogs? 
Fill Mesopotamia, the Decapolis, and the skirts of 
the desert with pigs, and the Turks and Druses 
might thenceforward sleep in peace, for not only 
would Master Hog devour the invaders when they 
had reached years of discretion, but he would 
icate + thus frustrate the hopes of the 
ladies of family. As it is, they multiply and 
devastate as they please, for the few pigs kept b 
the Christi yria and ine are no pate | 


at all for the winged army. Nor, in fact, would 
anything be a match for so devouring a host, if 
once suffered to acquire its natural dimensions— 
for arithmetic b: down in the attempt to 
ascertain the number of its rank and file, which 
sometimes cover the earth to a depth of four feet ; 
and when carried forwards by hurricanes, and 
with a black putrefying mass, sometimes a whole 
A traveller of the last century, who witnessed 
the ravages of locusts in Spain, concluded that 
they must be indigenous to the country, because it 
appeared to him to be an utter impossibility that 
they should traverse the Mediterranean with their 
short wings. Another reason which he discovered 
for believing them to be a. distinct ies was the 
colour of their wings—a delicate and brilliant 
He yr | reasoned and physiologised till he 
found hi in possession of a new system, which 
localised the home of the Spanish insect in Estre- 
madura. He was unquestionably mistaken. In 
the hills behind Mogadore, on the opposite coast of 
Africa, other travellers a to inter that nature 
has there stationed one of the cradles of the winged 
warriors who convert themselves into the ministers 
of Nemesis, when any devoted land in the vicinity 
lence. ‘I have there seen them,’ he ay ons 
of small green things were just starting in i 
But you must search much further if you wouk 
learn whence they come, and where lies their 
genial bed and procreant cradle—beyond the 
mighty chain of the Niger—beyond 
the Red Sea, amid the sands of Mohammed's 
native country, and the vast levels of the Sahara, 
ing with little interruption from the banks 
of the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean. There, if you are 
curious in the genesis of insects, you may, on a fine 


ad 


villages, 
me fact connected wii e invasion of the | 
locusts might almost suffice to reconcile the 
Mohammedan to the pig. The sumana and the 
j Samarmar follow the invaders, and feed upon them 
| voraciously ; but what is the devastation committed 
HI! 
| 
i i ered with la nd pot 8 
region cov wi va, an es, i 
Hi 41} and the countries north of Mount Atlas are often 
desolated by the locust. Sometimes a few light 
| skirmishers preceding the main host, cause the 
ow what they have to expect. arrive, 
| arikting with the wind from the south or the south- 
~ e that of as | 
wind sweeps them forward, the batta- 
countless millions as they advance. e terror 
of the population then makes itself evident ; 
they climb —— and hoot and shout, to scare 
away the heedless and invincible intruders; 
they kindle enormous fires on the mountain-tops, 
which diffuse their smoke in dark volumes ; they 
cut broad trenches across the 
with water—all in vain: the locusts by their multi- 
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morning in spring, just as the dewy, pearly, poetical 
light of dawn is diffusing its mystery over the 
earth, behold the sandy waste heaving with life, 
not of , but of tiny things, emerging 
into light. With a rapidity which almost belongs 
to miracle, they augment in size, and direct 
their march towards the north, attracted thither- 
wards, we may almost be sure, by the scent of 
—ee which brings to their diminutive 
and infinitely fine organs the intimation that 
endless are at hand. Then, if they 
belong to the Asiatic brood, they direct their 
fi towards Tadmor in ig yd and 
after devastating the palm-groves and desecrating 
the marble colonnades of Zenobia, where Longinus 
meditated on the Sublime, reach the verdant 
plains of Damascus, which they strip, and sear, 
and wither up, as if millions of burning rollers 
had been driven over the soil. From this point, 
they diverge east and west from the vicinity of 
the Euphrates and the spurs of Taurus to the 
borders of the Serbonian bog, ‘where armies whole 
have sunk, maddening the lazy inhabitants of 
Syria, who, instead of displaying their energy in 
extirpating the seeds of what are plagued 
with, wait in stupid apathy till it comes upon them 
with resistless force. 

It is usual to remark that nothing turns the 
locust aside from the track he has selected ; but 
this must be understood of ordinary obstacles 
existing in a tolerably level country. He never 
attempts to scale Lebanon or ti- Lebanon, 
from which he is scared a by the snows, 
the forests, and the moisture they hold in their 
embrace. He is a animal, and accords his 
horrid preference to hot and arid regions. It is 
only when he ceases to be a free t that he 
traverses great rivers and seas, when he has been 
caught up in the gripe of the whirlwind, and dashed 
forward involuntarily into places which he knows 
not, and if any choice were left him, would shrink 
from with abhorrence. If, in June or July, you 
ha to be traversing the ing belt of the 
T extending from Akaba’s Gulf to Bab-el- 
mandeb, you may often behold from your drome- 
dary black clouds in the form of columns or 
shattered and broken awnings, extending raggedly 
over the sky for miles, swarms of locusts hurrying 
before the west wind from the Sahara across the 
Red Sea. Sometimes the gust suddenly changing, 


subm: them in the waves ; sometimes they are 
Jiddah to Mokha; sometimes, by the of 


the hurricane, they are wafted far into the Hedj 
and pollute the sacred precincts of Medina and 
Mecca. There is, however, we believe, no instance 


on record of their invading the district of Tayf, 


where exquisite gardens lavish on the thirsty Arab | th 


a — of grapes, pomegranates, dates white 
and golden, bananas, quinces, aprico’ hes, and 
the strawherie in Ana, 
medary sniffs, as he does from a great distan 
the nauseous odour of the vermin, he becomes inet 
ble ; now bearing his long snake-like 
_as high as he is able into the air, then 
ducking his head, and thrusting his nose into 
the sand, as if wishful in some way to escape 
from the consciousness of the ap h of the pest. 
If you give him the bridle, he instantly turns his 
back upon the enemy, and scours away in the 
opposite direction as swiftly as a moderate railway 


po snag is, at the rate of about eighteen miles 
an hour. 

Towards the beginning of the present century, 
a prodigious body of locusts was precipitated across 
the Black Sea upon the steppe lying east of Odessa, 
where it committed the most indescribable devasta- 
tion. To destroy the invaders, columns of serfs 
were marched” down from the interior; but on 
arriving at the scene of action, were almost 
paralysed by the phenomenon they witnessed. For 
miles, the whole surface of the plain, converted 
into a black colour, seemed to alive and in 
motion, for the scaly bodies of the locusts, closely 
pressed and locked together, presented the appear- 
ance of a huge d cuirass reflecting with a 
strange glitter the rays of the sun. e mass 


of the locusts; but ere they had finished, the 
enemy was upon them, and soon demonstrated the 
futility of their device. In the course of a few 
minutes from their ing the brink of the exca- 
vation, the foremost had been pushed 
into it by those that followed, and filled it up from 
edge to edge, so that the multitude continued its 
march apparently without interruption; then 
everything combustible was coll and set on 
fire in front of the column, with the same result, 
The whole Black Sea seemed to be transformed into 
locusts, which, from its low shores, came up in 
countless myriads, setting at defiance all the arta 
and industry of man. Several columns of the 
invaders filed off towards the and alighted 
amid the vineyards of the Crimea, which they soon 
changed into a waste of apparently dry and sapless 
twigs. Russia appeared to be on the eve of a 
calamity like that which fell upon it about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the 
destruction of the harvests occasioned a famine, 
which was followed by a plague, so that the 
population of whole inces was thinned almost 
to extermination. the present instance, the 
elements came to the deliverance of man. Before 
a strong west wind, masses of black clouds came 
pouring up from the Bosphorus, which covered 
the atmosphere, and ultimatel: y descended in floods 
of rain. At the touch of descending Jove, the 
locusts were ysed, and as the celestial 
moisture continued to drench them in pitiless 
fashion, they gave up the ghost, and bequeathed 


eir filth dman for manure ; 


y corpses to the hus 
not, however, without sundry fevers and dysenteries. 

It is a notable fact that t, though it lies in 
the very heart of locust-breeding countries, is 
seldom visited by the pest, the reason probably 
being, the extreme moisture of the air, saturated 
incessantly by exhalations from the Nile. People 
talk at present of locusts four inches in length, 


though we the estimate as greatly exagger- 
ated ; but if the vermin were naturalised in 
it surpasses conjecture to imagine to what dimen- 


sions they would attain in its genial and prolific 
soil. The scarabei about Esne and Thebes are 
undoubtedly sometimes found between three inches 


OO 
m motion, a Ney n a owly bu 

7 ike the surges of the ocean, 

putting the re the cattle, the horses, and the 

inhabitants on all sides to flight. A stench not to 

be expressed by words was emitted from the host as 

it crawled forward, the agg te the dead, 

for lack of other provender. Putting their mattocks, 

pickaxes, implements into 

uisition, the y excavai 
a rere, several miles in length across the track 
| 
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arrive, he evinces by various tokens that he is an 
intruder and a foreigner. Instead of alighting on 
the rich plains of Memphis, he comes at night on 
the wings of the Khamsyn, or wind of fifty days, 
from the Sahara, and often strikes against the 
muezzin, as from his lofty minaret he calls in 
darkness the Faithful to prayer. Then the vermin 
descend on the roofs of houses where there is 
nothing to eat, but where they themselves are soon 
caught, cooked, and eaten. Still it is with a sensa- 
tion by no means pleasing that the traveller’s foot 
strikes against a cluster of locusts in the sand, for 
he immediately suspects they may be only pioneers 
or avant-couriers. Advancing westward along the 
old bed of the Atlantic—for the Sahara is nothing 
else—you behold colonies of locusts, mounting as 
soon as their wings enable them into the atmo- 
sphere, and directing their flight towards the pro- 
digious chain of Mount Atlas, which they never 
attempt to traverse. on the wing. 
on the contrary, they pay it reverence, and descend 
to the ground, looking about for some col or pass 
through which they may make their way through 
the Mediterranean provinces, and from thence, 
like their countrymen, the Moors, pass over into 
Andalusia and Granada. 

It may certainly be affirmed that the locust is a 
product of barbarism which disappears as civilisa- 
tion increases. Niebuhr, father to the historian, 
whose Travels might still be read with no little 
profit and pleasure, maintains that the visitations 
of locusts could easily be prevented by a well- 
organised police. An illustration of the correctness 
of his theory was, in 1613, supplied in the south 
of France, when the locusts, for the last time, we 
believe, invaded that beautiful country. They first 
made their appearance in the ancient kingdom of 
Arles, whence they diffused themselves on all 
sides, attacking and devouring, as is their wont. 
But they reckoned without their hosts. Instead of 
having to do with a horde of lazy orientals, they 
encountered active and sturdy peasants, who 
attacked, trampled, and pounded them to powder, 
whenever they could assemble in sufficient numbers. 
Still the females succeeded in depositing their 
in the soil, which, if left eons would next 
season have produced swarms which the arbitrary 
and fanciful calculators of the time supposed would 
have amounted to five hundred and sixty thousand 
millions—that is, quite enough to have stri 
the verdure from all France. But the subjects of 
Louis XIII. were not inclined to see the experi- 
ment tried. They diffused themselves over the 
soil, by the direction of the municipal councils of 
Arles, Beaucaire, and Tarascon, and digging out the 
tubes and combs in which the had been 
deposited, either crushed them to pieces or threw 
them into the Rhone. Similar exertions would 

ually diminish, and in the end utterly destroy 

e locusts in Mesopotamia, the Nejed, and Syria. 
Of course the great agent in this destruction should 
be water, which is everywhere procurable, even in 
the desert, by sinking artesian wells. At present, 
nothing is done throughout the East by way of pre- 
vention. The people smoke, sip coffee, say their 
prayers, and trust in providence, without reflecting 
on the advice given in the old fable to the rustic 
whose cart stuck fast in a quagmire: ‘You are 


As they near it, | to ex 


quite right,’ said the sage, ‘in calling upon Jupiter, 
but in the meantime put your shoulder to the 
wheel. They will not put their shoulders to the 
wheel, but of calling upon Allah there is no lack. 
It may at first sight appear paradoxical, though it 
be nevertheless a fact, that the tax-gatherers are the 
best allies of the locusts. By depriving the pea- 
sants of their means, they paralyse their energies, 
and engender the habit of breaking forth into 
these people from op ts into well-to- 
do farmers, and an go the locusts. They will 
then follow them to their haunts, dig up and 
crush their , oF inundate with water the 
crevices in which they have been deposited. 
Year after year, the plague will lessen; and in 
4 of time not very protracted, the locust 
ill become as rare in Syria as the lion, which 
no man now living has ever beheld in that 
country. Even when the insects have been hatched, 
as, for example, on the great- plain near Tel el 
Hawa, between Mosul and Nisibin, it would be 
perfectly —_ for a body of workmen utterly 
i em ; for they are then—that is, about 
the middle of April—little larger than flies, and 
crawl along the earth in a perfectly helpless state. 
A number of implements like long en-rollers, 
— e earth, already baked hard by 
the sun, would crush them to powder ; or the plain 
might be artificially which would 
equally effectual method of destruction. Of course, 
these processes would be costly, but the expense 
would be altogether insignificant compared with 
the saving of pro that would be effected by it. 
In the country above named is found one of the 
great breeding-places of the locust, but far more 
accessible and subject to the efforts of human 
industry than those obscure and almost unknown 
cradles which, we may be sure, by inference, exist 
in the Arabian deserts and in the African Sahara. 
Considering the immense importance of the subject, 
it is not a little surprising that in this age of 
science and research, no traveller should have made 
it his especial business to discover the homes of 
the locust, though to commerce and civilisation 
such a discovery must be ed as of infinitely 
an moment than that of the source of the Nile. 
t would therefore, in our opinion, be well worthy 


eggs | the enlightened policy of European governments to 


organise, equip, and send forth an expedition to 
examine those regions from which the locust- 
swarms may be supposed to proceed. Some of 
their nests we ourselves have pointed out, but there 


pped | are unquestionably many others lying somewhere in 


the heart of the wilderness, which have never been 
contemplated by human eye. Far away, secluded 
from scientific observation, the infinite multitude 
of locust-parents deposit their in the sand, or 
in the clefts and fissures of fertile land, where the 
are hatched by the sun. No less mystery surro’ 
them than surrounds the sources of the most 
renowned of rivers. To dispel this would be a 
great enterprise, and the work of the traveller 
or travellers who should accomplish it would 
for a scientific age, un eled interest. 
In Irak and Diarbekir, the inhabitants have in- 
vented a curious m to soothe their imagi 
tions, and mitigate the terrors which the advent of 
the locust inspires. Its winged enemy, the samar- 
mar is not, as they affirm, a native bird, but a 


stranger from Khorasan, which is allured westward 
by a very rare device. The pasha of the province 


8 
' and a half and four inches in length, and almost 
as broad as the palm of on eee the grass- 
hoppers, too, are colossal, and occasionally chirp | 
with startling vehemence. When the locust does 
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sends forth, once in a certain number of years, an 
envoy with a suite to Meshed, on the eastern 
confines of Persia, near which, in a plain between 
four mountains, is a mysterious fountain. There, 
with much ceremony and devotion, they fill a chest 
with water, cover it closely, place it on the back of 
a camel, and immediately retrace their footste 
towards the banks of the Euphrates. All possible 
care is taken to prevent the evaporation of the 
water in the chest, which, operating like a talisman, 
draws after it the samarmar in troops. So long as 
one drop of liquid remains, the devourer of locusts 
will remain also; but the moment the chest 
becomes dry, the devourers of the locust turn their 
bills eastward, and fly to the mystic spring in the 
plain between the four mountains. Such being the 
state of public opinion in Irak and Diarbekir, the 
pasha is compelled to accommodate his P vege J to it, 
and, at whatever expense, to replenish the chest as 
often as public rumour reports it to be dry. It often 
is entirely exhausted for years, but if the multitude 
and the samarmar remain ignorant of the fact, the 
former will rest contented, and the latter will eat 
locusts as usual. What purposes such insects as 
the locust answer in the creation, it is impossible 
for us to say; they may be intended as a spur to 
the industry and inventive powers of man, and be 
designed to convince him that, if he will not work, 
neither shall he eat. They have, no doubt, been 
very long in producing this conviction, but the 
periods of nature are not measured by man’s wants 
and conveniences. In many parts of the East, 
everything seems to imply the near approach of 
political revolutions, which will give the land 
new masters, and at the same time introduce 
improved systems of agriculture, and more rational 
forms of belief 


MAKING THEIR GAME: 
A LIFE-DRAMA, IN THREE ACTS. 
THE FIRST ACT. 

Scexz I.—Ar tur Hore. Desserx. 


A witp night in March. The fierce sou’-wester 
that has been raging for the last eight-and-forty 
hours, is raving its death-rattle in the throat of the 
Channel. Under the low, inky sky gleam the 
white crests of the black seas, as, scourged into 
fury by their pitiless tormentor, they rush by the 
Gris-nez Point, and hurl themselves, one after 
another, viciously against the Calais pier-head, and 
the harbour-bar, and the treacherous, foam-fringed 
sands stretching away yonder towards Dunkerque. 
A wild night. Out at sea there, with the twink- 
ling Dover lamps sinking slowly behind her, as 
she keeps her course through the watery Gehenna, 
and takes her punishment with sullen, dogged 
obstinacy ; with four hands at her wheel, hatches 
and companions battened down, the steam roaring 
through her escape-pipe at every roll, above the 
roaring of the gale, in a cloud of spray that half 
hides her side-lights, and with, every now and then, 
a ‘green one’ sweeping her fore and aft ; reeling, 
plunging, tossed, buffeted, but winning her way 
steadily through it all, the Maid of Kent, Calais 
mail-steamer, is having what even her imperturbable 
captain calls a ‘ rather dirty time of it’ to-night. 


She will be an hour late, at the least, the 
douaniers say to each other, as they cower in their 
greasy cloaks and képis over the little stove in 
their watch-box. An hour late, do they say? 
Their faith! More likely two, in such dog-weather 
as this. The sea is mad. Eh! and sacre bleu! it 
is dead low-water in the harbour ; and Messieurs 
les Douaniers will have. to brave the elements, and 
go down to the Quai de Marie, where the steamer 
will land mails and passengers. Ah, diable! Ah, 
jichtre! Ah, sacr-r-re blew! 

‘She ’ll be an hour late,’ observed, with a sullen 
oath, and referring, also, to the English mail-boat, 
one of the three men who had arrived in Calais 
from Paris by an afternoon train that day, and 
were now sitting, after dinner, over their brandy 
and cigars, and a log-fire they had caused to be 
kindled for their especial benefit, in the deserted 
salle-d-manger of the Hétel Dessein. ‘She’ll be 
an hour late. Hark at this cursed wind! It goes 
to one’s very marrow even here. Pass the brandy, 
count.’ 

*It is better here, trés-cher, by the fire, and on 
dry land, than out in the bagarre yonder, is it not? 
responded the man addressed as ‘count, pushing 
the long-necked brandy-flask across the table as he 
spoke. ‘Monsieur Blount would say so, I doubt 
not. Peste! the man of law will have a rough 
voyage. 

‘Devilish!’ assented the third personage, rising 
and going towards the window. ‘Seems worse 
than ever,’ he continued, peering into the darkness 
without.—‘I say, Deverill, I shouldn’t wonder if 
he funked it when he got to Dover; and stopped 
the night at the Warden, instead of running the 
risk of going to the bottom. Your lawyer is a 
prudent man, generally, you know.’ 

‘He’d be more prudent to run the risk, and 
come!’ said Deverill savagely, and swallowing 
down his brandy and water. ‘This suspense 
makes me mad! I can’t believe it isn’t some 
infernal swindle, till I’ve seen this fellow. Blount 
had better not keep me waiting, if he means to 
keep his agency—that is, if the thing’s true.’ 

‘It is quite true,’ said the count ; ‘ there is no 
doubt about the affair. Sir Piers is really dead; E 
have made it my business to ascertajn that for you. 
And Monsieur Blount will be here presently; 
otherwise, he would have sent a telegram, as we 
directed.’ 

‘We?’ sneered Deverill offensively ; ‘who’s 
“we,” count ?’ 

‘Ah! pardon, returned that individual, with 
an apologetic shoulder-shrug and wave of the hand 
—‘ pardon, trés-cher. As you directed.’ 

‘ Yes,’ nodded the other, with an air of brandy- 
begotten determination ; ‘as I directed, if you 
please. If this ain’t a hoax, I’m able to di 
with your “direction” for the future; and I 
mean to. 

The count smiled softly, and stroked his yellow 
moustache ; only, his eyes seemed to harden, as he 


said: ‘Tu plaisantes, trés-cher! You don’t mean 
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to drop your old friends, now you are mounting 
fortune’s ladder. No, no!’ 

‘I don’t know about dropping my old friends ; 
I know I don’t mean to have any interference in 
my affairs for the future. Things will be very 
different with me, if’-—— 

‘If Monsieur Blount confirms the good news? 
Yes ; Sir Piers Deverill, of Deverill, in the comté 
of Devon, Baronet, will be a very different person 
from the Piers Deverill of the last two years. Yes; 
that I understand. Encore, that it will perhaps be 
wise not to speak of that past time—to forget it. 
Yes; but it is not always wise to forget one’s old 
friends. It is not wise, now, believe me, trés-cher. 
No, parole @honneur !’ 

‘Oh, I ain’t afraid of you, if you mean that, 
Deverill said, with the sneer that seemed habitual 
to his thin, worn face. ‘Why the devil should I 
be? What harm can you do me?’ 

The count his shoulders again, and lit 
a fresh cigar. ‘ Bétises!’ he said. 


thing I could do, you 
with the insolence that 


rising to his ing away - 
igar with a sort of drunken —* in 
short, I ain’t going to be interfered with. I’ve 


in on the i ight again 

this fellow comes. Tho best cax't be here for 
a couple of hours; you'll have time for a good 


about the . e said, coming 
ter the ; ‘the cold will not 
wake him now; and we can talk undisturbed.— 


; 


: 


k at Deverill, as he lies in his drunken 
on the rickety couch under the mirror, 


f five or six and twenty, naturally lithe, 
and muscular, worn down to gaunt- 


by hard life, and much brandy, and terrible 


i 

4 


a fair face, still, marred though it be by many 


ipation generally. A man with fair hair, and | trés-cher, 


a premature line and wrinkle, with a thorough- 
bred look about him that was indefinable, but 
unmistakable; a man that women might have 
(and had) loved; that his mother had idolised ; 
to the one, ously to the other— 
is Piers Deverill. 

Now, look at Paul Dorien. What is it in his 
face that involuntarily makes ae look back at 
Deverill’s? When you do so look back, you see 
what it is. 

The two men are so nearly alike that you might, 
under certain simple conditions, easily take the 
one for the other. rien is, perhaps, a year or so 
older than his double, and the hard lines on his 
face are not always so plainly visible; but the 
general resemblance between the two is remark- 
able, The faces differ only in the expression of 
the mouth. What is peevish weakness in Deve- 
rill’s, is square-set determination in the other's. 
The viveur's life hasn’t told so much, morally or 
physically, on the last as on the first, yet. 

ou notice, too, when you see the two together, 
that that look of ‘race’ about Piers Deverill, 
broken-down vaurien as he is, is absolutely lack- 
ing in his counterpart. If Paul Dorien knew who 
his own forbears were, it was as much as‘ he did 
know of his ancestry, and a good deal more than 
the world in general. 

The world in general doesn’t know much about 
the count either—Count Gliska. 

He calls himself a Pole, usually ; has been seen 
sometimes in good society; has a large acquaint- 
ance—good, bad, and indifferent, in London, Paris, 
and European capitals, and pleasant Pandemonia; 
lives, no one knows (or cares) how ; is invariably 


in, | well-dressed, well-bred, agreeable; speaks every 


under heaven like a native; and seems 

y at home everywhere. Personally, he is 

rather tall, and (he admits it frankly) rather fat. 

‘Que voulez-vous ?’ he says, with his inevitable 

shoulder-shrug. ‘At my age, one dines without 
self about one’s waist!’ 

But what his age is, is a mystery. Time leaves 
no marks on that smooth, colourless face, the 
usual expression of which is tranquil, smiling 
bonhomie. Try and read it as you will, watch it 
never so closely, that face betrays nothing ; it baffles 
your like a vale » some- 
times, as they did just now, ue eyes 

ow him best know that Emil Gliska is 
‘ ? 

carefully trained 
and eyes ; and 

seem to er your attempts to define his 
or character, or nationality, equally futile Pathe 
first. And his voice, in w: er language he 
speaks, is as colourless as the rest of him. 

For nearly an hour that voice has been speak- 
ing to Paul Dorien in a cautiously lowered tone, 
speaker's changed never a whit, 
listener’s is strangely discomposed and excited. 
Let us pick the count up here, and listen, too, to 
the” taking strong pull 

‘ Voyons,’ count says, taking a 
at his cigar, which he has never once suff to 
go out—‘ voyons—résumons! And, first, remark, 

, that I start with an hypothesis, I sa 
“if” If anything happens to him’—he gual 
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CH as for dropping you, by George! I believe | 
know,’ Deverill continued, 
was natural to him when he had drunk a certain 
q amount, ‘You haven’t made a bad thing out of 
: me, altogether—you and Dorien. You’d have 
: nothing to complain of. In short, he concluded 
come in for a mean to keep 
—— if I choose. you don’t like it, you 
i *Go to the devil, bien?’ the count struck 
1 shewing his teeth in a not too pleasant smile ; 
Ty *He’s drunk, that’s all!’ said Paul Dorien, who 
| had listened to this little conversation from where 
| 
Jeverill away from the table towards 
! the little -backed, ewe | sofa, covered in 
| sticky velvet, that under one of the 
feng mirror in the opposite wall. 
i ‘Just what I mean to do, he muttered sulkily. 
\ Wake me, one of you, when it’s time to go down 
ry to the pier’ 
Seo minutes, heavy slumber hed 
fallen upon him. 
| The count rose softly, took a fur-lined travel- : 
Paul, et parlons raison. 
i in low, cautious tones. 
a croguis of these three people 
urther ? 
you see. 
VIIRA 


- 
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and motioned with his head, towards the sleeper 
carry out my , Which is ectly easy, an 
above all, ectly safe—yes, I repeat, perfectly 
safe, Another hypothesis: If Sir Piers Deverill— 
that is, if he—has an interview with this man of 
law, this Monsieur Blount—why, then, our chance 
is gone beyond all recovery. e have nothing to 
expect from hi He will leave us plantés-la, and 
o away and be king at Deverill, in the comté of 
Bevon ; and of his fifteen thousand of English 
pounds per annum, you and I will never see one 
sou, You heard what he said just now. Now, I 
think, we cannot afford that. But if—if he were 
to die now, in that dangerous sleep?—Bah! you 
need not look at me like that. He might die of a 
fit at this moment. And if he did die, what is to 


verything, I tell you!’ returned the other, 
glancing, in his turn, uneasily at the sleeper. 

‘Bah ! in I say, nothing! Look at the 
facts. The father of this man a mésalliance, 
and is disowned and disinhgrited by the grand- 
father—the Sir who is just 

abroad, and, seven years ago, dies in Nap 

Sesevenstibel to the grandfather. The offspring of 
the mésalliance—he, yonder—has never in 
England ; and is, nally, absolutely unknown 
to any one there. By the death of the grandfather, 
who relents on his death-bed, the grandson be- 
comes possessed of, not only the title, but the 
estates, To establish his identity, he has only 
certain papers, in that dispatch-box, and his face. 
For the 

u at least, every incident of his life, as well as 

e does himself. For the second, look here’ The 


count rose as he spoke, took the lamp from off the | the 


table, crossed the room, and stood beside the 
sh on the sofa. Dorien followed him. 
The light of the lamp fell full on Piers Deverill’s 
heavily in his danger sleepy It fell fall, 
eavily in hi us sleep. too, 
on the reflection of Paul Dorien’s in the mirror on 
the wall behind the sofa. 
* Look !’ whispered the count. 
The other glanced from the face under his eyes 
to the face before him in the glass. The resem- 
blance was marvellous. Gliska read his thoughts 


like an open book. He moved away softly, set 
down the and resumed his seat by the fire. 
od walked to the window and back again, 
nervo 


ve off m: ou 

this ever ou heard 

iend yonder was likely to be a 
rich man? Well, perhaps it might have struck 
me that our friend might not prove altogether so 
docile in his new position as would be desirable ; 
and that, in the event of certain contingencies—I 
am a dent man, Paul; I look forward a good 
way—it might be n to provide a sub- 
— and I selected you. I 
why. 
ful personal resemblance, especially since you have 
shaved off your beard ; thorough knowledge of the 
real man’s past history ; the documents to prove 
our identity in that dispatch-box—here is the 
ey; daring, resolution, &c. Bref, mon cher Paul, 
ou are a one after my own heart; and you are, 
tely, as little known in England as your 


told you 


original. You might be master of Deverill to- 
morrow, cher Paul.’ 

The count a at his cigar, stroked his mous- 
tache, and fell back in his chair; but his pale 
blue eyes never left the other's face for one 
moment. The temptation was working: he gave 
it time. 


‘Master of Deverill, he repeated presently ; 
Better than living this sort of life, Paul. And you 

q 


make the coup quite easily, quite safely.’ 

‘You temptation, Gliska,” Dorien 
said, with a side-glance at that pale Mephisto- 
maa ‘things are about at their worst with me. 

’m desperate, and you know it. And this notion 
of yours—— Bah! we’re talking as if/—— 

*As if he were out of our way. It is a way I 


ve. 

‘A devilish ugly way,’ muttered Dorien ; ‘ but 
he is alive, you see ; and so’—— 

‘Yes; he is alive now. But look at him, Paul. 
Who knows? That man may die of apoplexy, of 
a broken blood-vessel, of an aneurism, at an 
moment, after the train d’enfer he has led. y 
pend tb life is not worth twenty-four hours’ 


P 
The count e in his soft, quiet voice, between 
affected his hearer unpleasantly. 

¢ do you mean he whispered 

Gliska smiled. ‘What any doctor would tell 
you, trés-cher ; that is all. I know something of 
medicine myself, remember. His life is not worth 

He fli the ash from his cigar with a jerk 
of the that hel it in 


gesture was there really a threat, or was it 
— Paul Dorien’s fancy made him think 
so 


we know their contents ; and, | that. 


‘That may be,’ he said slowly; ‘ but if he lives 
“enough to see this lawyer, this Blount, 
‘ Exactly, Gliska with a sort of noise- 

less laugh ; ‘if he does, good-bye to our chance, 

Paul. is what I meant.’ 
©The mail-boat will be in, in another hour.’ 

‘In less, probably. But much may happen in an 
hour, my Paul.’ 

Dorien rose with an oath, and fell to pacing the 
long salle again, The count smoked on tranquilly 


How pale the other, stopping 
‘How e is i ? 
suddenly in his walk, ing at the sleeper. 
© Good God! Gliska—is he dead?’ 


Deverill’s heavy breathing seemed all at once 
have ceased. 


ve 

‘No, returned Gliska coolly ; ‘he is not dead ; he 
could not die so quietly. . 
the heart ; that es 
an aneurism, I think : any sudden b 
fatal. And, if he were wise, he would not sleep in 
that position ; it is horribly 4 

‘ Better wake him, then. 
lf you like. But, remember, you may kill 


in Dorien swore, and resumed his pacing to 
and fro. But the count began to feel p certain 
of his man. There was another low-toned conver- 
sation over the fire, and then the count knew he 
had got him. 
chance, and there are long odds in my favour; 


You possess every qualification. Wonder- | him. 


rb 
revent ’—— 
| 
) 
| 
} 
‘I see now,’ he said, when he had come to a -_ 
al 
Vitna 
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besides, it’s neck or nothing with me now—I’d 
do it, if the board were clear. 

*It may be clear yet. 

* Do you mean to murder him, Gliska ?’ 

The count laughed outright. 

‘How I admire it, the brutal frankness of you 
islanders! Murder him? Allons donc! But he 
may die. A man with a diseased heart may die, 
even when he has just come into fifteen thousand 

junds a year, and an estate in the comté of 
io If he dies before Monsieur Blount arrives, 
so much the better for us, cher Paul. But I am 
not going to murder him.’ 

‘Bie within the hour ?’ 

‘Why not? That hour arrives for each one of 
us, why not for him to-night? And, in that case, 
the chance for us is, as you say, a splendid one. 
Once for all, have you the courage to profit by it? 
Yes or no?’ 

Yes’ 

*Good ! aoe so. And now, let us go and 
meet Monsieur Blount.’ 

‘You are going with him to the pier?’ Dorien 
= a new pallor come suddenly on his 


e 

‘Parbleu! As the intimate friend of Sir Piers 
Deverill, 1 should wish to be the first to congratu- 
late him on the confirmation of his hopes—that 
is natural. Come; all is said between us. Let us 
wake him, and go. Or stay! it would be as well, 
perhaps, if you took that dispatch-box yourself to 
the bureau, and gave it with your own hands into 
the safe-keeping of our good Madame Dessein. 
Its contents are of the utmost importance, you 
understand 

Dorien did as he was bid without a word. As 
the door closed behind him, he saw Gliska standing 
by the sofa where Deverill lay. , 

The count watched the sleeper, as he drew 
heavy, laboured breath for a minute or two; then 
he muttered : ‘ Allons ! let us see if I am right!’ 

He laid his hand heavily on Deverill’s shoulder, 
and shook him rudely. 

‘ Wake !’ he said—and the pale blue eyes looked 
as murderous as though he had said: ‘ Die !’— 
aiedtataeen closed sharply ; he sprang 

e sleeper’s eyes un ly ; 
to his feet as though he had been cideni nai 
to fall back, though, into the count’s ready arms, 
ghastly pale to the very lips, and with his hand 


pressed tight against his heart. Then the blood 
Divped back hoeeil to his face, and left it with a 
broad le mark across the forehead, such as 
comes from the wearing of a hard, rough 


cap. 

‘I was right, it seems,’ the pale Mephistopheles 
thought. ‘This man’s life hangs on a thread 
another shock like that would snap it.’ 

‘Ah!’ groaned Deverill, sick and faint with the 
deadly spasm that racked him, ‘why the devil do 
one like that? Curse you! you’ve 

-killed me.’ 

‘Take some more brandy, trés-cher,’ the count 
said, with his imperturbable smile, letting his 
burden slip on to the sofa, and pouring some 
— into a glass as he spoke. ‘There; you 

ill be better now. I woke you because it was 
time to go, if you wish to welcome Monsieur Blount 
on his arrival.’ 

The other swallowed the brandy eagerly, and 
wiped away the sweat that stood in beads 
pena - ‘IT feel awful, he said ; ‘I feel as 

I were dying! Ah! what infernal pain !’ 


. 


Gliska watched him with tranquil satisfaction. 

‘Dying ?’ he repeated. ‘Allons donc! ing 
when you are master of Deverill, and a million- 
aire? Folly ; you must not talk of dying. Think 
of la belle Cécile, who is to be yours! ing ? 
Bah! life has just to be worth living for! 
You feel better, bien? But it is a terrible night. 
Are you prudent to go out?’ 

‘Do you think I should have the pau to 
wait here?’ Deverill ‘I’m better now. 
Give me some more brandy, and then let’s go.’ 

He emptied the glass the other handed him, 


and rose, staggering to his feet. 

‘As you please, mon cher, the count acquiesced 
with his favourite ure. ‘Let us go, by all 
means. By the way, you had better put on Dorien’s 
fur-coat ; it is warmer than yours; and you look 
really ill. Let me help you.’ 

Deverill suffered the warm, fur-lined travelling- 
coat that Paul Dorien had worn on the journey 
down from Paris to be put upon him, without 
objection and without a word of thanks. 

e brandy he had swallowed had conquered 
the horrible faintness he had felt; but, except 
where that purple line crossed the forehead, his 
face was still as white as death. 

‘Come on!’ he said hoarsely. ‘Give me your 
_. I feel as if I shouldn’t live to get there after 

The count smiled ; flung his own cloak about 
him ; tied a casquette de voyage securely under his 
chin, and followed Deverill into the vestibule. 

There the two met Dorien coming from the 
bureau. ‘Going?’ said that individual, hurrying 
past them. ‘ right! I’ll just get my wraps 
on, and come after you.’ 

The gargon opened the door, marvelling half- 
audibly what, nom dune pipe! took people down 
to the Quai de Marie on such a night; and the 
three men went out into the howling darkness. 


Sceye Il.—On tas Quai pe Maris, 


‘Ah! Crédié, quel temps !’ 

‘Est-il fou, ce vent ?’ 

‘Temps de chien!’ 

‘De Belzébub !’ 

‘Ah! Ugh-h-h!’ 

The douaniers, in their cloaks and képis, 
were crouching under the bulwark of the top tier 
of the Quai de Marie, waiting for the coming of 
the long overdue mail-steamer ; and they growled 
and swore after the manner of their kind. 

‘Dost thou see her lights, Pierre ?’ 

‘Now and then; but she rolls as though she 
would roll under. Ah! nowI see them. She is 
here.’ 

‘ Tiens, if she miss the entrance to-night !’ 

‘Au petit bonheur, alors! She would to 

ieces in five minutes on the sands. ons ! 
mdons.’ 

‘Bah! not yet. There is time, and we are better 
here. Apropos, where the devil are those farceurs 
@ Anglais who were here but this minute ?’ 

‘It is not too amusing here, seest thou, Pierre ; 
they tired of waiting, and are gone, doubtless.’ 

‘We should have seen them They went 
towards the steps.’ He flashed his dark-lantern 
in the direction of the flight of slimy, slippery, 
wooden steps that led down to a lower ladies 


; are not there. They must have gone down.’ 
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‘They are obstinate, those Englishmen !’ 

‘No matter ; they were warned. If they choose 
to risk their necks, that is their affair’ 

‘It is true the steps are rather dangerous when 
they are wet.’ 

‘Are they ever dry, by hazard ?’ 

‘ Besides, the rail below was broken this morning. 
It would be easy to drown one’s self, seeing that it 
is dark down there as a wolf’s throat.’ 

‘Why not have stopped them, then ?’ 

‘Eh! and how? ey were warned. Is it 
our business to guard them at sight, these mad 

ish 

‘Didst thou remark him of the cloak of fur ?’ 

was drunk 

‘He; but I fancy he was not drunk. By the 
light of my lantern, I saw his face onc: as he 

me—one would say the face of a dead man.’ 

‘Of a man dead-drunk, rather. Scarcely could 
he walk.’ 

‘Thou hast reason, Bibi. The man of the cloak 
of fur was very drunk. Figure to thyself that it 
was he who wanted to descend the steps when I 
stopped him. Ma foi! if he have attempted to 
descend alone, after all, it would not astonish me 
happened to him.’ 

*Chut! What was that ?’ 

A cry from below had reached their ears in a 
momentary lull of the gale. 

‘Listen !’ 

The cry rang out again: ‘Ohé, la-haut! Au 


secours!? And then another voice in English: 
‘Help!’ 
The douaniers sprang to their feet promptly 


enough, and hurried down the slippery steps to the 
landing-stage below, whence the cry had evidently 
come. At as they came down, they could dis- 
tinguish nothing, for the few dim flickering oil- 
lamps, stuck here and there against the dripping 
beams and _piles of the pier, only 
made darkness visible. hen they stood at the 
top of the second ladder, they saw three or four 
—_ grouped round something at the further end 
f the landing-stage. 

‘Diable, diable!’ growled Pierre to his crony ; 
‘quand je te le disais! Qu’est-il donc arrivé ?” 

This is what had happened. 

The man in the cloak of fur who had been 
remarked by the watchers above as being either 
dead-drunk or dying, had attempted once to make 
his way below, when he had been stopped by a 
douanier. He and the two men who were with 
him had then moved on. When they came again 
to the head of the steps, the douanier had joined 
his comrades under their shelter ; and the man in 
the fur-cloak made another attempt to descend. 
This was of his com- 

ions offering more t ver opposition ; 
Chiete he had mded with an aka two, 
and had bidden them stay where they were if they 
were afraid of their ake adding, that he meant 
to be the first man on board the steamer, after 
having come down to meet her on such a night. 
Then he set his foot on the open stairs or ladder, 
and clinging with both hands to the rotten hand- 
tail, began to descend. 

Apparently, his companions felt they ought not 
to suffer him to go alone, and after exchanging a 
sentence or two, followed him close one after the 
other. The one nearest the man in the fur-cloak 
was the stoutest of the three, who wore the broad 
flaps of a casquette de voyage tied under his double- 


chin. Behind this man came the third, who wore 
wra close about him a large blue cavalry cloak, 
lined with faded scarlet. In this order, they went 
down the first ladder, and reached the bottom 
without very much difficulty. But the second 
ladder, which terminated on the landing-stage, was 
much more rotten and slippery with damp and 
sea-slime than the first ; and it so happened that 
the three men had not got half-way down it, when 
the one in the middle made a step, sli . 
recovered himself, but struck so heavily, in doing 
so, against the man who went first, that this man 
lost his balance altogether, and, with one faint cry, 
— heavily and helplessly on to the wet me 
ow. 

A couple of sailors, who were ing ready the 
mooring-ropes for the mail-boat, heard the noise ot 
the fall, and reached the fallen man at the same time 
as the other two who had been behind him. They 
held a lantern to his face. Apparently, he had 
fainted, for he neither spoke nor moved. Then 
one of the sailors had hailed the douaniers above, 
and his cry had been echoed by the slighter of the 
two companions of the man in the fur-cloak. They 
had carried him to the further end of the stage, 
where an oil-lamp was burning, newly lit; and they 
formed the group which the douaniers saw i 
over something when they descended in turn. 

He did not move, or speak, or groan. Did he 
breathe ? 

‘He must have fallen heavily, que diable !? 

‘His foot must have slipped.’ 

‘What was he doing here, nom de Belzébub ?’ 

‘He has fainted. Has any one a mouthful of 


schnapps ?’ 

‘That is it! Pour it down his throat!’ 

‘He must be badly hurt, seest thou, this mad 

lishman.” 

‘Ma foi! I think he is dead.’ 

‘Dead? Bah! he has not a single bone broken.’ 

n’empéche pas!’ 

The man who was holding the object of all these 
remarks propped up against his —the man 
with the pale yellow moustache en crocs, and who 
wore a flapped travelling-cap tied under his chin— 
broke into the chorus here. ‘ He has only fainted,’ 
he said, in quiet unruffled tones, and in the French 
tongue ; ‘ but he has had an awkward fall. Help 
me to carry him above, some of you.—And you, 
Sir Piers,’ he added, turning suddenly on the man 
in the blue cavalry cloak, ‘find a carriage of some 
sort. We must take him back to the hétel at 
once,’ 

The man he called ‘Sir Piers’ made a gesture, 
as though about to say something. The other 
stopped him sharply by saying, in English, this 
time: ‘No folly; it is too late. The game has 
begun now. And then Sir Piers turned away 
without speaking, and hurried up the slimy steps 
to do his errand. 

They carried the unfortunate victim of his own 
imprudence—no one was aware of the fact that the 
(of course, involuntary) cause of the accident was 
the rather stout personage who was directing the 
transport with such cool authority—they carried 
him carefully up to the quai, and placed him, by 
his friend’s in one 4 i that 
were waiting for the rs by the steamer. 

In pre hour, the man in the 
fur-cloak was lying on a bed in the Hotel Dessein, 
with a hastily summoned medico and a long-eared 


commissaire de police on one side of him, and 
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the two men who had seen him last alive on the 
other. 

For he was dead. There was no question of 
that, Monsieur le Docteur Fournier said, after he 
had looked at his patient’s face, and felt for his 
pulse vainly. The shock of the fall would be quite 
sufficient to produce death in the case of one 

ering from an aneurism. And then Monsieur le 
Docteur, having nothing further to do there, 
pocketed his fee, and went home again to bed. 

The police official took ion of the watch 
and purse of the dead man, and sealed up a bundle 
of letters and papers found in a pocket of the fur- 
lined coat or cloak worn 
death, against the fo inquiry which w 
have to take place next day ; and then, his duties 
over, took his 

Blount, attorney-at-law, driving to the Hétel 
Dessein in the meantime, and making immediate 
inquiry for his client, had the whole story poured 
into his ears by an excited gargon, whom, irritable 
with sea-sickness, Blount ruthlessly cut short. 
Had a person named Deverill—Sir Piers Deverill, 
Baronet—arrived at the hotel that day from Paris ? 

The garcon knew not. But three persons had 
arrived together from Paris that day, and they were 

ing a friend by the ish steamer that 
night. Monsieur was he. ere were they ? 
Hélas!—and here the gargon went off at score 
again. One of the three had met with his death 
on the Quai de Marie that hour ; the other 
two were at that moment with—with, in short, 
the body. Monsieur le Docteur Fournier, who 
had just gone, had told him (the excited garcon) 

Cut short again by Bl getting rath 

t short i ount, now ing rather 
anxious, he frente 4 himself unable to say which 
of the three had met with the fatal accident, except 
that it was not the one whom he had heard 
addressed as ‘count,’ ‘nor the one who had worn 
the blue military a whom the defunct 
resembled strikingly. ct had worn a fur 
manteau ; and—stay, he had heard the wearer of 
that fur manteau addressed as ‘Paul.’ Yes, he 
remembered that distinctly. Was Monsieur Paul 
the friend of Monsieur ?—excuse the delicate ques- 
tion—No? Ah! then, doubtless, it was Monsieur 
le Comte?—No? Then it must be Monsieur of 
the blue manteau. He (the garcon) would announce 
Monsieur’s arrival immediaiely. 

‘Gad!’ soliloquised Blount, swallowing hot 
brandy and water, ‘it would have been queer if he 
had died to-night, of all times. Not a bad thi 
for Miss Cecil if he had, though. Who’s the fellow 

unt Gliska i t account- 
ing indirectly for his friend Devout’ 
oe epee and disturbed manner (which the 
pros tae perhaps set down as caused by the 
co ion of the newspaper announcement of 
his inheritance which he, Blount, had just given 
him) naturally enough. 

*An old comrade, Monsieur Blount. It was 
terribly sudden! An aneurism, the doctor believes, 
Poor Paul!’ 

The identity of the dead man was established 
formally the next morning by the packet of 
papers found in the pocket of the fur-coat he had 
worn, and the sworn and signed testimony of his 
two friends, Emil, Comte Gliska, and Piers Deverill, 
Baronnet Anglais. And the official procés-verbal 


27, who had died from aneurism, accelerated by an 
accidental fall on the Quai de Marie, on the night 
of March 21-22, 1863, was Paul Dorien. 


BOY-SAILORS AND SAILOR-BOYS. 


‘Att hands aloft there, down, and muster for 
singing!’ We are by no means sure that this was 
the veritable nautical phraseology, for the prompt, 
staccato, decisive words on shipboard are not always 
easily understood by a landsman. It will, however, 
do for our ip «yy Down they came, descending 
the shrouds and rigging like—like sailors, for 
bright eyes told that they are accustomed to 
‘look alive,’ and keep their attention well awake ; 
their browned faces spoke of healthy outdoor 
exercise ; their blue jackets and caps were suit- 
able to their ing ; and their naked feet were 
naked for two reasons—to save shoe-leather when 
shoes are not wanted, and. to enable them to 
climb about the rigging nimbly. Down they 
came, and mustered on the principal deck, about a 
hundred strong. They ranged themselves in a 
horse-shoe, two deep ; a senior among them acted 
as conductor, wielding a baton in very fair one- 
two-three-four style; and at it they went with 
good content. ‘British tars’ were never before 
made of better ‘hearts of oak ;’ and the ‘ steady 
boys, steady’ was always ‘ready.’ There was not 
much attempt at two or three harmony, but 
they kept tune and time well; and when the 
—— of the words permitted fortissimo, they 

id sing out. 

They were the boys of the good ship Chichester 
of whom we are i There are two or three 
ships of this kind, of which the public ought to 
know more than is generally known; for much 

is done by them with very limited means. 

e of these is the Warspite, bel ing to the 
Marine Society, an institution whi had 
nearly a century of useful existence. Designed for 
the work of training up poor boys as apprentices 
to a maritime life, the Bocity has pursued the 

course to the extent of its means. It has 
sent some sixty thousand well-trained boys into 
the navy and the merchant-service: not a — 
number, perhaps, in so long a period; but the 
quantity of the result must necessarily de 
upon the strength of the purse. The mode of 
teaching the boys the sort of trade which they 
will afterwards follow, is j 


obtaining 
thing | of an old sailing-ship, mooring it near the shore, 


fitting it up with such tackle as may 
be most practicable, teaching the boys the use 
of that tackle, and supporting them in a homely 
but wholesome way on The Society’s a 
sent ship, as we have just observed, is the - 
spite, moored off Charlton, near Woolwich. There 
are about a hundred forty boys quartered in 
it, boys selected to be recipients of ——_ 
good deeds. They are taught how to handle the 
rigging, and also a few great guns that are on board ; 
they can weigh, and heave, and steer, and con, and 
furl, and unfurl; or, if not yet, they are bei 
grounded in the requisite knowledge for doing 
these things. They are taught to read, and write, 
and cipher; and some of the older boys are not 
without a little instruction in the mode of using 
the tourniquet, as an aid in the surgical treatment 
of wounds. 


stated that the name of the British subject, aged 


This, then, is the Warspite. Then there is 
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the Worcester, maintained and managed under 
a different system. The reader may remember 
the newspaper accounts of a visit made by the 
Prince of Wales last year to this ship when moored 
off distri the prizes A 
A hun twen' received a drilli 
and education which tted them fora sea-life ; while 
about as many more were on shipboard, going 
through a similar discipline. These were not 
intended for the humblest duties in a ship, but as 
cadets, the lowest grade of officer in merchant-ships, 
from which the mates and captains are chosen in 
after-years, by a graduated system of promotion 
ill and experience. The great ship- 
owning s, the Greens, the Wigrams, the Dun- 
bars, the Finlays, &c., especially those engaged in the 
er-trade, are in the habit of receiving con- 
siderable premiums with boys apprenticed to them 
as cadets; and it is one object of the Society to 
whom the mercantile marine training-ship Wor- 
cester belongs, to obtain these cadetships, or some 
of them, free of cost to the parents or friends of 
the boys. A two-years’ education in the ship, and 
a certificate from the Board of Trade, are the 
rts to which a shipowner looks in admitting 
the boys to his service. 
The ship Conway, moored in the Mersey, belo 
to the Mercantile Marine Association of Liverpool ; 
it is generally known as the ‘school-frigate,’ and has 
for six or seven years been the means of giving a 
useful nautical training to boys, of whom there are 
generally about a hun and fifty on board. 
There is, in some respects, still more interest 
attached to our friend the Chichester, on account of 
the remarkable circumstances connected with its 
establishment as a training-ship. We may almost 
say that it was done by the ‘Amateur Casual,’ a 
writer for the daily press who had the courage to 
dare the ordeal of a night spent in the casual ward 
of a workhouse, in order that he might see with 
his own eyes the aspect which life puts on in such 
a place. He did not know at the time all the good 
he was doing. His vivid writing drew the attention 
of statesmen, societies, and private individuals to 
certain episodes in the life of the poor which had 
before been very imperfectly known; and the 
insight thus given has led to measures of improve- 
ment in more directions than one. Among others, 
a benevolent Society took up the matter, a Socie 
connected with ‘Refuges for Homeless and Desti- 
tute Children.’ This association has worked on for 
about a quarter of a century, chiefly in two direc- 
tions—Refuge Industries and Schools, both 
alike intended for ‘the wandering tribes of little 
ones who swarm the streets of the wealthiest city in 


the world’ It maintains about a hundred boys | pu 


at a refuge in Great Queen Street, where they are 
housed, fed, clothed, schooled, instructed in moral 
and religious duties, and taught some useful trade, 
such as tering, tailoring, firewood-chopping, 
and ially shoemaking. ere they may be 
seen, sitting in groups, and gradually i 
indoctrinated in the useful science of high-lows an 
clumps, uppers and unders, soles and heels, welts and 
inners, hobnails and sparables, dubbing and wax-end. 
Besides this, there are two Refuges for girls, where 
the md things are maintained and taught useful 
employments, instead of tramping through all sorts 
misery to all sorts of vice. en came the fi 
scheme, which the last Report of the Society 

us arose thus : ‘Within a few days: after the pub- 


the “ Amateur Casual,” narrating his personal ex- 
ience of the horrors of the casual ward in Lam- 
th Workhouse’ (horrors due to of tender 
being found — some of the vilest men 
can be found), ‘the committee issued invita- 


tions to all the boys in that and similar wards to a 
supper, which took ~—_ under the presidency of 
t was attended by nearly two 

After the 


held 


Shaftesbury. 
hundred of these destitute lads. 


was increased to sixty. The committee then deter- 
mined to extend their operations; and the scheme 
adopted was this—to retain a hundred boys in the 
Queen Street Refuge ; to establish a training-shi 
for two hundred more, to be educated and pre 
for a seafaring life; and to purchase a country- 
house, with from sixty to a hundred acres of land, 
where a hundred other lads might be trained to 
icultural pursuits. 
Of these schemes, the only one with which we 
ship. Why a 
ip-life was or the poor little ‘ casuals’ 
meetings. ‘You may ask, why have we chosen 
this mode of educating these boys ; why train them 
for a seafaring life? My answer is, that wherever 
we go, from the banks of the Thames to the furthest 
point north, if we only put the question to one of 
these poor, ragged, and destitute little ones whether 
he would like to go to sea, he will invariably 
answer: “Yes, that I should; it is what I prefer 
above all things.”.... There is another thing: 
I hold it to be a matter of vital importance to 
— country that have a 
supply intelligent, and well-conducted 
boys both for the me the mercantile marine.’ 
The latter is certainly in need of improvement, 
which boys trained to obedience and self-restraint 
are likely to further. On the application of the 
chairman of the Society, the Admiralty gave them 
the Ohichester, an old timber-built 50-gun frigate, 
one of those which have been rendered obsolete by 
steam and iron, paddle and screw, ram and armour- 
plate. The ship, as a mere hulk, was, we believe, 
a gift ; but with it were supplied a store of masts, 
sails, and other necessaries, valued at two thousand 
pounds odd, which were to be paid for in a certain 
number of months. Mr Green of Blackwall took 
the old ship in hand, and fitted it up as a living 
and working home for two hundred boys, besides 
tting into ship-shape the masts and rigging, and 
other nautical appliances. He did this at cost-price ; 
and another shipbuilder supplied part of the ngging 
that, few ths 
us it was, then, some mon’ " 
the old Chichester found herself snugly oie | 
down at Greenhithe, all clean and tidy within and 
without, under the control of Captain Alston. 
Plenty of boys might be found to occupy all the 
available 3 until funds become more 
abundant, the number is limited to somewhat over 
” We d on the little the Coast-guard 
e stand on the little jetty near the 
-brig at Greenhithe, and are ed over in a 
t to the Chichester by some of the boys—all of 


lication in the Pall Mall Gazette of the letters of 


whom practise at the oar as part of the bares | 
have to learn. <A mode of ascending the 
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= when the noble lord put the question, “If a shi 
er were moored in the Thames, how many of you oul 
ng go on board ?” the hands of all present were HE 
for up in the affirmative. At that time, there were a 
ir hundred boys were but forty more were 
to at once admitted, and within a week this number 
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wooden sides is provided, more convenient than is 
necessary for ealineny sea-life, seeing that ladies 
are occasionally among the visitors. The captain 
and the few necessary officers on board are cour- 
teous, and ready to shew and explain all ; for the 
more generally the institution is known, the more 
will its merits be appreciated. The boys are most 
of them up aloft, swarming about the yards and 
masts, tops and rigging, in evident conformity to 
some of instruction ; for we hear orders 
shouted up to them, which they obey with alacrity, 
more or less dependent on the progress they have 
made. When they descend, running down the 
rigging as sailors only can run, and assemble below 
stairs to sing, a healthy-looking and orderly set, 
one is very likely to speculate on the history which 
each boy would have to tell if questioned. They 
belong, not to the criminal, but to the friendless 
and neglected class. They became houseless by 
some or other of the various calamities which bring 
so many chi in London to misery. Some 
came from schools, some from casual wards, 
some from ce stations (whither ‘Street Arabs’ 
often find their way, under police guidance), some 
from night-refuges ; some were brought by clergymen 
and city missionaries, while some pac personally 
for any honest work which the Society could give 
them. If their song of Nay, John—nay, John, a 
temperance effusion, which they shout out as 
lustily as Hearts of Oak and God Save the Queen— 
if this should help to keep them temperate, 
whether they ‘take the pledge’ or not, when they 
grow up to manhood, so much the better for them- 
selves and for society at large. Of course, their 
diet is simple, but it is good and wholesome. 
The kitchen is provided with one of those wonder- 
fully compact cooking-stoves with which seamen 
are so much more conversant than landsmen— 
stoves in which dinner is cooked for a hundred 
hungry mouths in a space little larger than that of 
an ordi kitchen-range; and the boys are 
taught to do as much of the cooking as orm 
The scullery-work is of course theirs ; and if they 
crack 4 of the crockery, they have to pick as 
much um as will pay for it. Washing-day 
coming round in due course, there are appliances 
at hand to enable the boys to wash what small 
amount of washable clothing they wear, of which 
the chief is a blue and white checked shirt. 
Jackets and trousers having a proneness to wear 
out, the boys are taught to mend and furbish 
them up; while a seamstress kindly and patiently 
instructs them in the use of the sewing-machine 
and the needle, to make their own shirts and cloth 
caps, and to make up bed-linen, &c. For shoes, 
also, the wherewithal is provided, in the forms of 
instruction and leather. Their bedsteads are 
hammocks, hung from hooks driven into the 
beams. The bread is made on board ; flour being 
bought in by the sack, and all the odds and ends 

for the mixing, kneading, and baking 
being at hand. Nor is the mind of these poor 
— left ; they are taught to think as 
well as to work. A canvas curtain screens off a 
portion of the principal deck; and behind this 
curtain is the school-room, where books and slates 
introduce the boys to the mysteries of spelling, 
reading, writing, and the earlier rules of arithmetic, 
under proper and at certain hours 
every day ; while, at certain other times, divine 
service is performed. Of course, as many of the 
technicalities of ship-life are taught as may be 


are learning to furl a sail, manage the block-tackle, 
serve a hawser, weigh the anchor, and so forth ; 
and they can undoubtedly boy the yards. No 
need for fiogging here ; Captain Alston knows 
that a kind is worth than a 
especially when dealing with youngsters who have 
been aanhed from the sent ore their hearts 
have had time to get hardened. Old as the ship 
is, and humble, in so far as being superseded by 
more formidable craft, there is very much good 
being done on board the Chichester. 


TO THE ABSENT ONE, 


Far, far away from me, down by the sea, 
Yet dearer, ay, nearer art thou to me. 
Between us lie city, and village, and tower, 
Great wealth, and great work, and great homes of 
power : ‘ 
There are wide green meads, there are rustling trees, 
Broad cornfields kissed by the passing breeze ; 
And league upon league of the restless tide— 
But for all that, for all that, I’m still by thy side. 
See I not with thee the sea-bird fling 
Back the sun’s ray from his burnished wing ? 
Do I not mark thy footprints in the sand, 
And the wave-worn shells in thy own white hand, 
And hear thee marvel the wealth untold 
Of wondrous life that the sea doth hold? 
Am I not with thee where daisies spread, 
Bending, not broken beneath thy tread? 
Listen! Thou hearest—and so do I, 
The carolling lark in the sunlit sky. 
I can see thee stoop to the wayside flower ; 
I follow thy gaze to yon distant tower, 
Where the semi-wild Cymriac chief of old 
Was slain by the Norman baron bold. 
I can see thee move, I can hear thee speak, 
I can press thy hand, I can kiss thy cheek, 
Tis my hand as thy hand, and ever must be, 
Till time shall merge in eternity. 
Did kingdoms divide them, were broad seas to roll 
As widely between them as pols is from pole; 
No time can estrange them, no force can them part, 
No distance can sever true heart from true heart. 
By sea-side, by valley, by river, by rill, 
By morning, by noontide, by evening still, 
For ever and always, it seemeth to me, 
My spirit is holding communion with thee. 
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